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IMPARTIAL OBSERVATIONS, &&c. 


* intereſts of the Diſtillery have, 
for ſome time paſt, engroſſed a very 
conſiderable ſhare of the public attention 


in Scotland. 


The ſubject, undoubtedly, merits ſerious 
conſideration, whether we view the diſtil- 
lery as a branch of revenue, as connected 
with agriculture and domeſtic induſtry in 
general, or as enabling us to ſupply the 
home conſumption of ſpiritous liquors 
with little aſſiſtance from foreign nations. 


But that attention to facts, that coolueſs 
and impartial regard for the general in- 


tereſts of the community, which ought to 
= c ha- 


( 4) 
charaCteriſe public deliberations, does not 


appear to have diſtinguiſhed the meetings 
held for the diſcuſſion of this ſubject. 


| Checked in the commiſſion of frauds by 
the operation of certain regulations in the 
preſent diſtillery law, the diſtillers com- 
plained loudly of the oppreſſion of the re- 
venue officers. They boldly aſſerted, that 
the fall in the price of barley was ſolely 
owing to their being forced to diſcontinue 
or diminiſh the extent of their buſineſs * 


At the ſame time, the amount of the re- 
venue, though charged at a reduced rate, 
inſtead of falling, was found to riſe : Corn 
ſpirits were every where met with in abun- 
dance, and continued to be as freely con- 
ſumed as ever; and the price of good 

whole- 


* Sce Grievances relating to Diſtilleries, and Pro- 
poſals for redreſſing the ſame with advantage to the 
Revenue; by a general meeting of Diſtillers held at 

Edinburgh, publiſhed in the newſpapers 5th March 
1785. 2 
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wholeſome barley had not fallen in a great- 5 
er proportion than that of other kinds of 


grain, 


The farmers, however, readily aſſented 

to the juſtice of the complaints, and to the 
truth of the aſſertions made by the diſtil- 
lers. They met and deliberated, like ſtateſ- 
men, on the means of averting the ruin 
which the ſuppreſſion of abuſes in the di- 
ſtillery was certainly to bring on the coun- 


try. 


The landed intereſt, to. whom the wiſ- 
dom of the legiſlature has intruſted the 
guardianſhip of the revenue of exciſe, by 
conſtituting the juſtices of the peace judges 
in all diſputes between the trader and the 
revenue officer, took part with the farmers 
and diſtillers; and, at one of their meet- 
ings, went ſo far as to requeſt adminiſtra- 
tion to authoriſe the Board of Exciſe to 
mitigate the execution of the diſtillery 
laws; in other words, to . tolerate JSmug- 


gling. 


"ES 
gling*, The reſult of their deliberations 
was a propoſal for levying the diſtillery 
duties by a licence-tax proportioned to the 
capacity of the ſtill. This idea has been 
ſubmitted to the public at ſome length in 
an addreſs by Sir John Dalrymple to the 
Landholders of England. How far the 
adoption of this meaſure will remedy the 
_ evils ariſing from the preſent mode of 
charging the duty on home made ſpirits, 
ſhall be the buſineſs of the following pages 
to inveſtigate ; and, at the ſame time, to 
propoſe a method that appears more ade- 
quate to the purpoſe. 


In the courſe of this addreſs, Sir John 
Dalrymple has, with his uſual judgment 
and ingenuity, made a variety of obſerva- 
tions on revenue matters that well deſerve 


the moſt ſerious conſideration of the land- 
holders 


* Sce the Reſolutions of a reſpectable general meet- 
ing of the freeholders, held at Edinburgh 11th January 
1786, publiſhed in the Edinburgh newſpapers at that 
tune. 
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wines or ſpirits of the firſt extraction, and 


certained by taking an account of the waſh 
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holders and parliament of Great Britain ; 


and has pointed out, with great propriety, 
the advantages that would reſult from the 


. diſtillery, if put under a propet et of 


regulation. | 


Before enteting more particularly into 
the propoſed inquiry, we ſhall take a mort 
view of the former and preſent modes' of 
charging the diſtillery duties, that the rea- 
der may be the better able to judge of the 
propriety of the alteration propoſed in the 
addreſs, and of that method which we are 
to ſubmit to his gonſideration. EP) 


From the 25th of March 1706, till 1 
November 1784, the duty on home made 
ſpirits was charged by an impoſt on low 


on ſpirits of the ſecond extraction. But, as 
the quantity of low wines and fpirits 
chargeable with that impoſt, was to be aſ- 


ELF 


or fermented wort, the tax properly con- 
ſidered has been an impoſt on the waſh, _ 


In the corn diſtillery, for example, by 
the 4th of Anne, for every 20 gallons of 
waſh taken account of by the exciſe- offi- 
cers, the diſtiller was charged with the duty 
of ' five gallons of low wines and three 
gallons of ſpirits. The duty on three gal- 
lons of ſpirits and five gallons of low wines, 
was, therefore, in reality the duty on 20 
gallons of waſh, which, in the years 1782, 
1783, and 1784, amounted to gs. 11d. 
equal to a duty of 5 2 d. per gallon on 
waſh in Scotland, and to 12s. 10d. or 
12449, per gallon in England, chargeable 
likewiſe with the duties of L. 15 per cent. 


Since 1ſt November 1784, the duty is 
not, as formerly, a nominal impoſt on low 
wines and ſpirits, but is ſtated as a tax on 
waſh ſimply, and reduced to 5 d. per gal- 
Jon ; while the mode of charging it conti- 
nues the ſame. | 


The 
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- The Aber ef Scortend bers S- 
plained of the mode of charging the qu- 
ties, till the preſent act began to operate 
in preventing their abuſes, by obliging 
them to fill their waſh ſtills three-fourths 
full at every operation, and requiring them 
to work-it off in 20 hours; and by allow- 
ing them to ſend out with permit only a 
certain quantity of ſpirits of a known 
ſtrength, in proportion to the quanty of 

waſh diſtilled. | 


The annexed account of the quantity of 
ſpirits charged with" duty in England and 
Scotland from Midſummer 1749 to Mid-. 
ſummer 1783, is a convincing proof, that 
frauds were committed in both parts of the 
kingdom to an enormous extent, before 
the commencement of the preſent act of 
parliament reſpecting the diſtillery; ſince 
there is no reaſon to imagine that the con- 
ſumption of home made ſpirits has decrea - 
ſed, at leaſt in Scotland. | +0 


'B 
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It is no wonder, then, that Baron Sir 

John Dalrymple found the diſtiller and re- 
venue officer in a * fate of hoſtility,” The 
duty of the latter required him to theck 
the abuſes of the former, and the ideal in- 
tereſt of the former tempted him to com- 
mit frauds, in which he was but too ſuc- 
ceſsful ; and the diſtillery came into that 
* forced flate, particularly in England, 

which the author of the addreſs very juſtly 
remarks, 


But this unnatural ſtate, into which the 
diſtillery has been forced} is by no means 
the effect of the mode of charging the duty 
on the waſh, or the conſequence of the 
* diſcretionary powers' veſted in the reve- 
nue officer, nor to his * ſurveying 17 times 
in one day. 


That circumſtance ought to be attribu- 
ted to ſmuggling, to which improper rates 
of taxation never fail to give riſe, and 
which 


En!) 

whicli reſtrictions too often promdte; 
unleſs this: effect is counteracted by the 
ſpirited and ſteady execution of the pows 
ers veſted in the revenue officer, 


oh 


Nothing, in my opinion, can be more 
fair or equitable; than charging tlie duty 
on home made ſpirits; by an impoſt on the 
waſh made uſe of by the diſtiller. By this 
mode, every individual engaged in h 
trade, is charged with the duty in the-near- 
eſt poſſible proportion to the extent of his 
buſineſs; firice, by the preſent law, the di- 
ſtiller is left at the moſt perfect liberty, 
as he ought to be, ro work as . ig 
or as ſeldom as he pleaſes “. 


ü Sin though the IO mode of charging 
the diſtillery duties ſeems unexceptionable; 


Among many of the unwarrantable aſſertions made 
by the diſtillers, even this liberty was dehied.——See 
the grievances referred to in note firſt, 


12) 
and the regulations above mentioned are 
welt calculated to enable the revenue offi- 
1 cer to prevent frauds; yet there are other 
: clauſes in the preſent diſtillery bill, which 
do not merit much GP 


In ſeR. 14. the Aiiller 3 18 forbid t to „ fend: 
out raw or unreQified ſpirits, above the 
ſtrength of one to ten over proof, and rec- 
tiſiers above the ſtrength of one in ten un- 
der proof. 


The conſequence of this is, that diſtillers 
and rectifiers, thus obliged to reduce their 
ſpirits with water, not only have the ex- 
pence of carriage increaſed, but incur an 


unneceſſary expence for caſks, Thus a 
Scotch diſtiller, who ha: a commiſſion for 
100 gallons of rectified fpirits from Lon- 
don, inſtcad of ſending a hogſhead or 63 
gallons of ſpirits 50 per cent. over proof, 
nearly equal to the quantity demanded, 
muſt actually ſhip 100 gallons, 


The 


6 Es 

The advantage, which this \xegulation 
gives the London diſtiller in the * 
aN is $ obvious. | 13 


The | chick whight this Ado oppo»: 
ſes to frauds, would have been equally 
well attained, by exprefling in the certiſi 
cate or permit the quality of the ſpirits, and 
the quantity of ſtandard —_ my Ih 
are e io on W W | 


In ee. 16, For every 100 ein of 
raw ſpirits-recgived by the rectiſier, of the 
ſtrength of one to ten over proof, he is al- 
lowed credit, and may ſend out 140 gal- 
lons of rectiſied ſpirits, one in ten under 
proof, Now, as the reduction of an 100 
gallons of ſpirits one to ten over proof, to 
the ſtrength of one in ten under proof, re- 

quires only about twenty gallons of water, 
one would naturally conclude, that the al- 
lowance to the rectifier and compounder, 
of forty inſtead of twenty of increaſe, for. 
every 100 gallons rectiſied, was owing to 
+ 
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the circumſtance of its being actually in- 
creaſed in that proportion by rectification *, 
from which he would be led to infer, that; 
if the third diſtillation of ſpirits increaſes 

the quantity in this ratio, a fourth, and ſo 

on, will have the ſame effect; fo that a ree- 
tifier, by running the ſame 100 gallons of 
ſpirits through his ſtill every day, may ſell 
daily twenty gallons of ſpirits, without 
_ diminiſhing his ſtock ; and that the recti- 
fiers, by thus conſtantly treating a certain 

quantity ſpirits, might ſupply the whole 
conſumption, without having recourſe to 
the diſtillers. 2 


Fortunately, however, for the diſtillers, 
the farmers, and the landed intereſt, this 
is by no means the caſe; on the contrary; 
there is always ſome ſmall loſs of quantity 
in conſequence of rectifying ſpirits. 


This 

| 4 
An hundred gallons of ſpirits one to ten over 
proof, is equal to an hundred and twenty-one gallons . 


© 


one in ten under proof nearly. 


8 
This clauſe, therefore, ſeems intended ts 


promote the abuſes of the diſtillers, by ns - 


nabling the rectifier to ſecure, to a certain 
extent, the ſpirits AY ——_— "oy 


= the Gets 


= There W other regulations in this 
= at; ſuch as locking, faſtening, and ſeal- 

W ing, &c. the heads of ſtills, to prevent their 
being uſed without the knowledge of the 


officer; which ten or twelve years expe- 


= rience has demonſtrated to be of no bene= 


fit to the revenue. 


The ſame may be ſaid of the clauſe, ro- 
ſtricting the ſize of waſh ſtills to 400 gal- 
lons content, and that of low-wines and 
rectifying ſtills to 100 gallons capacity. 


Reſtrictions ſimilar to thoſe that have 


long fettered the carriage of wool, but 


which never prevented its illicit exporta- 


tion, have been adopted in the conveyance 


of ſpirits, and muſt prove a- conſiderable 


reſtrai nt 


16 ) 4 
reſtraint on the their circulation * ; 
the country. fa 2 


wean Jealets-in bone made ſpirits 
from purchaſing from one another, is a 


reſtriction to which no other claſs of tra- 


ders is ſubjected. This may be of advan- 
tage to a few very wealthy diſtillers, whoſe 
capitals enable them to credit retailers, but 
may, we apprehend, prove rather pre- 
judicial to the general intereſts of the di- 


ſtillery buſineſs, 


Britiſh, like foreign ſpirits, when ſeized 
and condemned, muſt be ſtaved ordeſtroyed, 


But as, whatever is deſtroyed is a real 
loſs to the community, this clauſe tends 
to puniſh the ſociety more than the guilty 
individual; for, in proportion to the quan- 
tity deſtroyed, the demand for ſpirits from 
the diftiſler will be increaſed, while con- 
ſumption remains the ſame. 


7 4 ; *. . ; , 
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This regulation, however, by Aeg 
the revenue officer of the moſt powerful 
ſtimulus to ſeize contraband goods, viz. his 
own intereſt ariſing from the-profit he re- 
ceives on their ſale, has prevented, and 
muſt prevent him from diſcharging that 
very eſſential part of his duty; and of courſe 


promote abuſes. 


From this ſhort and. :aperfet view Y I 
the diſtillery law, let us turn our eyes to 
that plan, which is to produce ſo many 
beneficial effects, and which, (it is ſaid), 
* Scotland to a man has approved of, viz, 
charging the duty by a licence tax, in pro- 
portion to the capacity of the ſtills uſed by 
different traders, - | 


This un, it is DF A + will grey in- 


creaſe the revenue. 


Sir John Dalrymple 3 to change 
it at L. 3 per gallon on the capacity of the 
ſtill; and he ſays there are uſed at preſent 

| hs 7-08 
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in Britain 345, o gallons content of 
fills; from thence the tax will produce 
L. 1,035,000 per ann, which is twice as 
much as the diſtillery duties ever amount- 
ed to on an average of five or ſix years, 


In Scotland, the amount of the ſtills is 
upwards of 89,000 gallons content, exclu- 
five of that of ſtills in the Highlands; by 
this hypotheſis, therefore, the tax will a- 
mount to above L. 267,000 per ann. a ſum 
greater than the nett produce of all the du- 
ties of exciſe in Scotland taken together; 
and of which the payment will greatly re- 
lieve the diſtreſſed diſtillers. 


Such an immenſe increaſe of revenue 
gives riſe to ſuſpicion, that the data upon 
which the calculations are founded are er- 
roneous. * 

The reader will obſerve, that between 
1750 and 1757, the diſtillery duties were 
ſo moderate, particularly in Scotland; as to 

a; — give 
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give but little temptation to the commiſhon 
of frauds, Yet the quantity of ſpirits 
charged with duty in any one of theſe years | 
ſeldom exceeded 509,000 gallons, 
„nan! er innen 4 
Let us ſuppoſe this quantity equal to 
what is conſumed annually in Scotland at 
preſent, and deduct the conſumption of 
the Highlands, eſtimated at 100,000 gal- 
lons per ann. only, there will remain for 
the conſumption of that part of the country 
to be ſubjected to the propoſed mode of 

taxation $09,099 gallons, e Se 
Ind order, however, to ſtate as fairly a as 
poſſible, from the materials before us, the 
conſumption, we ſhall admit the exiſtence 
of frauds prior to 1757, that the conſump- 
tion of corn ſpirits is increaſed fince that 
time, and allow 500,000' gallons of corn 
ſpirits of one to ten over proof, neceſſary 
to ſupply the annual conſumption of that 
part of Scotland to be ſubjeQed to the pro- 
Pee mode of ta taxation, | 
. W. EN "The 
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The preſent diſtillery law preſumes 20 
gallons of ſpirits, 1 to 10 over proof, to be 
produced from 100 gallons corn waſh, ſo 
that 500,000 gallons of this ſtrength ſuppo- 
ſes the diſtillation of 2,500,000 gallons of 


; 


corn waſh. 


The preſent diſtillery law requires the 
diſtiller to fill his waſh ſtill three-fourths 
full at any operation, and to work it off in 
20 hours ; a waſh ftill, therefore, filled in 
the proportion of three to four, may be 
worked zoo times in one year; ſo that 
11, 110 gallons content of ſtills may be ſuf- 
ficient to take off 2,500,000 gallons of waſh 
in the ſame period. | 


The preſent law requires diſtillers occu- 
pying waſh ſtills of 400 gallons capacity, 
to be poſſeſſed of a rectifying ſtill of 100 
gallons content; we, therefore, preſume, 
2777 gallons content of rectifying ſtills ſuf- 
ficient to the rectification of the produce 
of 2,500,000 gallons of waſh; ſo that 

13,887 


62 
13,887 gallons content of ftills are, by this 
ealeulation, adequate to the ſupplying the 
_ conſumption of Scotland with e gal- 
lons of ſpirits per annum. 0 


If we eſtimate tlie 3 of the 
whole kingdom, the Highlands of Scotland 
excepted, at 8, 800, ooo gallons of corn ſpi- 
rits per ann. which is more than was ever 
charged with duty in any one year ſince 
7749, by the above calculation 222,222 
.gallons content of ſtills will be * necef- 
ry to ſupply it. 


| The as of a tax on the capacity of 
the utenſils uſed in any branch of manu- 
facture, ought to be calculated on the 
ſmalleſt poſſible quantity, with which the 
perſons employed in carrying on the ma- 
nufacture can ſupply the quantity demand- 
ed; for, in the courſe of two or three 
years at moſt, that quantity alone will be 
(made uſe of. 


| We 
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We do not pretend the above caleula- 
tion to be juſt; but have not the leaſt 
doubt it will be found much nearer the 
truth than that in the Addrels, 


If the quantity of ſpirits ; ſtated. above is 
more than the conſumption requires, if 
more than 20 gallons of ſpirits can be pro- 
duced from 100 gallons of waſh; if ſtills 
can, with propriety, be filled more than 
three fourths full at a charge, if they can 
be wrought off more frequently than 300 
times in a year; if, in conſequence of far- 
ther improvements, it ſhall be found prac- 
ticable to bring a pure ſpirit at once from 
the waſh, and, it is ſaid, this has actually 
been propoſed to a Scottiſh diſtiller, by an 
ingenious foreigner; if any, or all of theſe 
things are true, or poſſible, then the above 
calculation is erroneous; and the quantity 
of ſtills will be leſs than we have ſtated it. 


One circumſtance may convince us that 
Sir John Dalrymple's ſtate of the produce 
of 


1 


of this tax is erroneous, which i is, thet ns | 
of the diſtillers have agreed to pay L. 2 108. 
per gallon on the content of their ſtills; 
which, according. to his data, would, in 
Scotland, amount to L. 222, 500. This they 
never would have done, if they had the 


ſmalleſt idea it was to . the amount 
n ., £75592, d aubdig t 
* Arr 8 to give 
grounds for ſuſpicion, that the capacity of 
ſtills we have ſtated as ſufficient to enable 
the diſtillers to ſupply the conſumption of 
corn ſpirits is, that it ia mentioned In the 
Addreſs as a fact, that ſome of the High- 
land diſtillers have, in leſs than four 
months, uſed all the grain the law allowed 
them to conſume, in conſequence of their 
taking out a licence. een 2 CIC, $7 
| 2821842 i. 

Now, as the Highland diſtillery act al- 
lows the occupier of a 40 gallon ſtill to 
conſume 250 bolls, or 1500 buſhels of 
malt, as à compenſation for a L. 40 licence 
| tax; 
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tax; and as it preſumes he is to U Produee 
from that quantity of malt 1660 gallons of 
ſpirits, by allowing him credit for this 
4 quantity; it follows, if an occupier of a 
40 gallon ſtill can, in the courſe of four 
months, actually produce 1660 gallons of 
marketable ſpirits, he may, in a year, near- 
ly produce 5, ooo gallons; ſo that 4,000 
gallons content of - ſtills are ſufficient for 
the production of 500,000 gallons of ſpi- 
| Tits. „ Mr | | 


It may be objected to this reaſoning, 
that if ſuch a moderate capacity of ſtills as 
we have ſtated, is ſufficient for the prepa- 
| ration of the corn ſpirits annually conſumed 
. in Scotland, or in the whole kingdom, the 
| Highlands excepted, how comes it that 
345, ooo gallons capacity of ſtills are actual- 
ly occupied ? 


To this we anſwer, that, in England, all 
the corn ſpirits are compounded ; ſo that 
an extra quantity of ſtills is therefore ne- 

ceſſary; 


c 0 2350 | 

eeſſary; and the law obliging every recti- 
fier or compounder to be poſſeſſed of a ſtilt a 
or ſtills, containing 100 gallons, may force 
numbers of them to have in their poſſefſion 
a greater e of ſtills than they have | 
occaſion for. Ws e ' 


o Fond * - 


| (2 410808 54 

Beſides theſe e it ſhould be re- 
membered, that, for ſome years paſt, the 
Scottiſh diſtillers, to the great mortification 
of their brethren in London, have ſuppli- 
ed a ſmall proportion of the W con- 
nen W e 


Now, as we cannot imagine the Engliſh 
diſtillers would, on this account, break 
down their ſtills, and purchaſe others of 
ſmaller ſize, the capacity of ſtills in Eug- 
land will be more than what the extent of 
the diſtillery requires; and this circum- 
ſtance has likewiſe raiſed the content of ſtills 
in Scotland above what its preſent con- 
ſumption renders neceſſary, n 


D | In 
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In Scotland, too, a great number of the 
diſtillers have utenſils of much larger ſize 
than they have occaſion for, as the law o- 
bliges every diſtiller, except thoſe in the 
Highlands, to be poſſeſſed of 50 gallons 
content of ſtills; add to this, that the 
345, ooo gallons capacity of ſtills ſtated by 
Sir John Dalrymple, as occupied at preſent 
in Britain, are, in all probability, compo- 
ſed, not only of thoſe employed in the 
corn diſtillery, but alſo of thoſe uſed in the 
molaſſes, wine, and cyder diſtilleries. 


Having thus, at ſome length, inveſtiga- 
ted the propriety of the calculations rela- 
tive to the produce of this new tax, and 
found no reaſon to believe it will increaſe 
the revenue, we ſhall inquire how far it will 
tend to prevent abuſes, which is one of its 
ſuppoſed advantages. This we are inclined 
to queſtion, as no ſyſtem of taxation ſeems 
to have been diſcovered in which frauds 
were not practicable, when the rate of im- 


poſt 


(/ 7. 5 


poſt gives ſufficient rewpration to their com- 
| miſſion. e | * 


If thictox (hall fall heavier than ihe pn 
ſent diſtillery duties, the private or clan- 
deſtine diſtillery, which the prohibition in 
1757 gave riſe to in Scotland, and which 
the ſevereſt laws, the moſt prudent regula- 


tions of the Scottiſi board of exciſe, the 


moſt vigorous exertions of the revenue of 
ficer, was never able to ſuppreſs, will re- 
ceive freſh encouragement, and may be 
extendefl.over the whole kingdom P; 


Let us, ee admit 5 poſſibility 
of ſuppreſſing the private, there is reaſon 
to apprehend that the Highland diſtillery 
may overleap its boundaries. 

| lu 

* It appears from the firſt report of the commit- 
tee of the Houſe of Commons, appointed to inquire 
into the illicit practices uſed in defrauding the re- 

ug; that the private diſtillery was carried on to 
derable extent in England about the year 


8.5 
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Fa} 
In the Highlands, a perſon occupying a 40 I 
gallon ſtill, on paying L. 40 for a licence 
to work it for one year, is allowed to con- 


ſume 250 bolls of malt, or 1500 buſhels, 


free of duty, from which he is permitted 
to produce 1660 gallons of ſpirits, exempt- 
ed from duty likewiſe. 


A diſtiller occupying utenſils of a ſimi- 
lar capacity under the propoſed ſyſtem of 
taxation, muſt pay for a licence L. 120 
per ann.; and, ſuppoſing he conſumes 250 
bolls, or 1 500 buſhels of malt, muſt 
pay L. 49: 4: 4 of malt duty, in all 


L. 169: 4: 4x- 


i 


In conſequence of the difference of duty 
paid by the Highland diſtiller, and one in 
any other part of the country, it is eaſy to 
ſee that the produce of the Highland di- 
ſtillery will come infinitely cheaper to mar- 
ket; ſo that the temptation to ſmuggle it 
its theſe parts of the country where the 


full duties are paid will be ſo great, that 


10 


660 0 
no vigilance of the. revenue officers will 
be able to prevent abuſes of that Kind *,. 


We ſhall mie 8 that . 
the private nor Highland diſtillery will in- 
terfere with the propoſed licenced diſtillery, 


and that the commiſſion of frauds 1 in it Is 
impraQticable, 


. 
1 +4 £54 > #1. Tu 
* —- IF. - 


This, very circumftanee, inſtead. of an 
advantage, ought to be conſidered. by 
the diſtillers, , farmers, and landed inte- 
reſt as an objection, ſince it is a fact of 
the greateſt notoriety, that, for half a 
century paſt, it has been almoſt the con- 
ſtant and uniform practice of admini- 
ſtration, whenever the exigences of the 
ſtate required an increaſe of revenue, to 

7 | raiſe 

* If we ſuppoſe 300 ſtills of 40 gallons content 
ſet up in the Highlands, no leſs than 498,000 gal- 
lons of ſpirits may be made there annually, under 
the advantages ſpecified above. A quantity nearly 
equal to what was ever charged with * 
land in var courſe of one year. 


30) 


raiſe the rate of impoſt on articles charged 


with duty, inſtead of looking out for new 
objects of taxation. 


It is ſaid, too, to have ſometimes hap- 
pened, that one claſs of traders have had 
ſufficient influence to procure the impoſi- 
tion of additional duties on thoſe produc- 
tions of induſtry, whoſe uſe or eonſump- 
tion interfered with that of their own. 


If the conſumption of home made ſpi- 
rits was taxed in a manner that could not 
be evaded, there is reaſon to apprehend, 
that the rate of impoſt might be ſo much 
increaſed, either in conſequence of the er- 
rors of adminiſtration, or in conſequence 
of the influence of the brewers, the impor- 
ters of foreign ſpirits, or the wine mer- 
chants, as to put it out of the power of 
the great body of conſumers to purchaſe 


home made ſpirits *, 


* 


Another 


* It is ſaid the corn diſtillery was prohibited in 
| 1757s 


1) 
Another objection to the propbſed mode 
of taxation ariſes from its being unequal; 
and, conſequently oppreſſive; for it is evi- 
dent thoſe diſtillers only will reap a full e- 
quivalent for the tax, who are able to a- 
ſcertain the preciſe extent of the buſineſs 
they are to carry on, during the currency 
of the year, and who accommodate the ca- 
pacity of their utenſils to that extent. 


| Let us ſuppoſe, for example, two diſtil- 
Jers occupying each a ſtill of 100 gallons 
content, that one of them makes, in the 
courſe of the year, twice as much ſpirits as 
the other, the ſpirits he makes will be 
| | Charged 


1757, and loaded with a high duty in the year 17660, 
from the influence of the Weſt India merchants, ' 
who had about that time advanced a conſiderable 
. ſhare of a loan made to government. This appears 
the more probable, as a higher duty was then laid 
on corn than on plantation ſpirits. The Edin- 
burgh brewers, if we recollect right, were the firſt 
who petitioned parliament to prohibit the corn di- 
ſtillery in the year 1782-3. | 


66 


b with half the duty to which thoſe 
of the other are ſubje&ed, ſince each of 


them will pay L. 300 per ann. for a licence. 


This circumſtance muſt give great ad- 
vantages to diſtillers already engaged in 
buſineſs over thoſe who may afterwards 
commence the diſtillery trade, It will be 
beneficial to thoſe whoſe ſituation affords 
them a ready and extenſive market in their 
neighbourhood, or whoſe capitals enable 
them to ſend their ſpirits to a more diſtant 
place of ſale. | 


A third objection is, that as licence tax- 
es are always paid per advance, the propo- 
ſed tax will be prejudicial to diſtillers in 
general, and particularly to the middle and 
inferior claſſes, by depriving them not on- 
ly of a part of their capital, which they 
might otherwiſe have employed in extend- 
ing their trade, but by depriving them like- 
wiſe of the credit which the poſſeſſion of 
that capital would have procured tien. 
For 


We. 

For the ſame reaſon, if a diſtiller ſhould 
fail during the currency of his licence, his 
creditors will loſe ; if he ſhould die, his fa» 
mily may ſuffer ; if he ſhould be prevent- 
ed from carrying on his buſineſs for a week 
or a month, by the deſtruction of his grain, 
the repairing of his utenſils, by the dread 
of an incenſed mob, or from any other 
contingency, he himſelf muſt be a loſer *, 


4th objeckion. There is no commodity 
that varies more in price from year to year 
than grain, When grain is cheap, it is 
good, 'becauſe it is cheap only in favour- 
able ſeaſons, When it is dear, it is bad, 
becauſe it is dear in unfavourable ſeaſons. 


E When 


* jt is curious to remark the difference in the 
ſtile of language uſed by the Scottiſh diſtiller abbut 
the month of June 1784, when 2 licentious popu- 
lace threatened to deſtroy their work-houſes and u- 
tenſils, and fince they have received the ſypgert of 


( 34 ) | 
When the, price of grain, thetefore, is 
low, corn ſpirits will be cheap, and then 
conſumption may be extenſive. On the 
contrary, when grain is dear, the price of 
corn ſpirits will be high, both on account 
of the price, and on account of the inferi- 
or qualiry of the grain, In this caſe, the 


| conſumption will be diminiſhed, not only 


on account of the advanced price of ſpirits, 
but on account of the advanced expence of 
living in general * *, | 


But, though the conſumprion of corn 
ſpirits ſhould vary ever ſo much from year 
to year, the quantum of the tax muſt re- 
main the ſame, 1o long as the ſame capa- 
city of utenſils is Kept up. 


It may be conſidered as a fifth objeQion, 
that the promoters of this meaſure Propoſe 
to connect more cloſely the buſineſs of the 
„ 4 diſtiller 


"fo 1 1 5 
* gSee an account of the fiars of * in the an» 


nexed ſtate. 


\ 
Ota) 


diſtiller wich that ot the farmer, by obli- 
ging every diſtiller io occupy à certain 
quantity of land. When we conſider the 
advantages that have. reſulted to the com- 
munity, from the ſeparation. of trades, this 
regulation ſeems highly impolitical. The 
brewer is of infinitely greater importance 
to the intereſts of agriculture than the di- 
ſtiller, both as a conſumer of grain, and as 
producing food for cattle; yet no one ſure- 
ly would think it proper to- force him to 
be at the ſame time a farmer, 1 455 


There is reaſon to ſuſpect that, if a re- 

"$ gulation of this kind was adopted, be 
landed intereſt might take advantage of 

the neceſſity of the diſtillers, and oblige 

them to pay an exorbitant rent for their 

farms: This would not ſurely be a benefit 

to the diſtillery in general. Beſides, it has 

been ſtated in objection 3d, taat a diſtiller 

cannot receive a full compenſation for his 
licence-tax, unleſs he carries on buſineſs 


to the full extent the capacity of his uten- 
ſils 


( 196) 


ſils will admit. In this ſtate of things, the 
buſineſs of the farmer and diſtiller will be 
rather incompatible; becauſe, if pro- 
per attention is paid to the diſtillery, the 
farm may be neglected; and, if the farm 
is duly attended, the diſtillery may be ne- 
. 


Many other objections to the plan re- 
commended in Sir John Dalrymple's ad- 
dreſs will occur to the reader; it is ſuffici- 
ent for us to have hinted the above. 


The conſumption of grain, and the feed- 
ing of cattle in the diſtillery, are conſider- 
ed in the addreſs, as being of immenſe im- 


portance to the landed intereſt: But, from 


the following remarks, it would ſeem that 
theſe advantages have been greatly over- 
rated. 


From the information received by a 
committee of the Houſe of Commons, 


appointed in 1783 to inquire into the 


propriety 


(97) 
propriety of prohibiting the corn diſtillery, 
it is faid it appeared, that there was not ſo 
much grain made uſe of in the diſtillery in 
a year as would ſupply the eee 


of the country for three days. 


In the petition of the A diſtiners 
to the Houſe of Commons in 1783, the 
greateſt conſumption of the corn diſtillery 
is ſtated 500,000 * or 
buſhels of grain, | 


This was mentioned in the year 1760, 
as the quantity of grain annually conſumed, 
in the diſtillery, when the -propriety of 
continuing or taking off the prohibition of 
the corn diſtillery was under conſideration: 
of the Houſe of Commons, 


There is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that the 
friends of the corn diſtillery would, in 
1760, under-rate the benefit reſulting 
from it to the landed intereſt ; nor that 


the London diſtiller would do ſo in 1783. 
We 


638.) 


We may therefore ſafely conclude, that 
4,000,000 buſhels of grain are fully ſuſſi- 
cient for the production of the corn ſpirits 
annually conſumed in Britain, the High- 
lands of Scotland excepted *. 

( 

The demand for this quantity of grain 
is certainly of conſiderable benefit to agri- 
culture; but this benefit is trifling, when 
compared with that it derives from the 
brewery. 


In the ſtatements ſubmitted to the Houſe 
of Commons by Lord North in 1780, when 
his Lordſhip propoſed laying an additional 
duty on malt, the quantity of malt annually 
made for home conſumption is eſtimated at 
27,000,000 buſhels; and though, for obvi- 

ous 


If the conſumption of corn ſpirits in Britain is 
eſtimated at 8,000,000 gallons, the conſumption. of 
4,000,000 buſhels of grain, in the production of that 
quantity, ſuppoſes one buſhel of grain to yield two 


gallons of ſpirits, 


(39) 


ous reaſons, the malt acme he fallen 
in ſome years fince that period, yet we 
may ſafely conclude that quantity as the 


average 5 12 


If we ſuppoſe all the 910 uſed ; in the 
corn diſtillery malted, there will remain for 
the public and private brewery 243,000,000 
buſhels : But, as there are rèaſons for belie- 
ving that little more than a third of the 
grain conſumed in the diſtillery is malted, 
we ſhall be nearer the truth, if we ſtate the 
conſumption of the brewery at'25,000;000 
buſhels, which ſuppoſes 'otie half of the 
grain ufed in the diſtillery to be malted. 


The importance, therefore, of the diſtil- 
lery to the farmer and landholder, when 
compared with that of the brewery, is 
as 4 to 25; for the grains obtained from 
Ihe average conſumption of malt in Britain is 
probably conſiderably above the quantity we have 
ſtated, as ſome allowance ſhould be made for the frauds 
committed in the malting buſineſs. 


* 
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the brewery are equally fit for the feeding 
of cattle, as thoſe reſulting from the corn 
diſtillery. 


The diſtiller, indeed, may feed a few 
more, in conſequence of the burnt ale or 
dregs. 


How far the uſe of burnt ale is proper 
for fattening cattle, we do not pretend to 
aſcertain: But there is not the ſmalleſt 
doubt that the diſtillery fed beef or pork 
is ſuch, that few landholders either in Eng- 
land or Scotland would chuſe to eat; —its 
want of firmneſs, its colour, taſte, and the 
effect that roaſting or boiling has upon it, 
all conſpire to render its conſumption a | 
matter-of neceſlity, not of choice. 


One advantage that the corn diſtillery 
has over the brewery, ariſes from this cir- 
cumſtance, that it may be carried on in the 
country, with as much advantage perhaps 
to the diſtiller as in the town; becauſe 

| ſpirits 


\ 
* 
4 


| ( 41) 
| ſpirits being leſs bulky and heavy, in pto⸗ 
portion to their value than ale, they may 


be carried from one place to another, at a 
proportionably ſmaller expence: 


The benefit that agriculture receives 
from the diſtillery, when carried on in the 
country, ariſes from its bringing the mar- 
ket for grain nearer to the farmer; and, 
in conſequence of the cattle it feeds, e- 
nables him to procure manure free of the 
expence of carriage, as Sir John Dalrymple 
has very juſtly remarked. 


The conſumption of ſpirits is, beſides, 
much better adapted to a country thinly 
inhabited than that of ale, not only on ac- 
count of the moderate expence of its car- 
riage from one place to another, but be- 
cauſe it may be divided into the ſmalleſt 
quantities, tumbled from caſk to caſk, and 
kept for any length of time, without the 
ſmalleſt injury. | | 

OED Bee? 


( 42 ) 
Beer or ale, however, is a much more 
wholeſome and envigorating beverage than 
ſpirits : The brewery, therefore, is better 
entitled to the protection of the legiſlature 
than the diſtillery ; and, as it conſumes a 
much greater quantity of grain, it better de- 
ſerves the patronage of the landed intereſt. 


The diſtillery, however, for the reaſons 
mentioned above, ought not to be denied 
that ſhare of protection and patronage 
which it merits. In vain has the legiſla- 
ture attempted to diſcourage the conſump- 
tion of home made ſpirits, by ſubjecting 
the produce of the diſtillery to exorbitant 
rates of taxation; in vain has it attempted; 
by a ſyſtem of reſtraint and regulation, to 
prevent the abuſes which theſe improper 
rates have given riſe to. 


It ſhould, therefore, be the object 
of the landed intereſt, and Parliament of 
Britain, to put the diſtillery under ſuch a 
ſyſtem of taxation and regulation as may 

at 


( 43) 
at once produce a permanent revenue to the 
ſtate, by preventing abuſes, relieve the 
diſtillers from any juſt cauſe of complaint 
againſt the oppreſſion of the revenue officers, 
and the public at large, from all the per- 
nicious conſequences of ſmuggling. 


Theſe are the ſole objects of the plan for 
rating and charging the diſtillery duties we 
are now to ſuggeſt. How far it may be cal- 
culated to promote theſe effects, it would 
be preſumption in us to determine; bat. 

the intention with which it is ſubmitted to 

the public confideration ought to ſecure it 
from that ſeverity of cenſure, which ſpe- 
culations of this kind too frequently de- 
ſerve. | | 


The produce of the corn diſtillery duties, 
at a medium of five or ſix years, may be 
eſtimated at L. 500,000 per annum ; this 
we conceive to be as much as it ought in 
juſtice to be loaded with, 


The 


( 44 ) 

The grain conſumed in the public brew- 
ery was, in 1780, eſtimated at 14,500,000 
buſhels, as may be inferred from the cal- 
culations of the allowances to brewers, to 
be drawn out of the additional duty then 
impoſed on malt. | | 


The annual average amount of the ale 
duty may be rated at L. 1,700,000, If 
we ſuppoſe 4,000,000 buſhels of grain 
conſumed in the corn diſtillery, a revenue 
of L. 500,000 per annum will bear nearly 
the ſame proportion to the value of the 
grain conſumed in it, as the produce of the 
. exciſe on beer and ale does to the grain 
i conſumed in the public brewery *. 


We have ſtarted above, the annual con- 
x ſumption of corn ſpirits in the whole king- 
dom, the Highlands of Scotland excep- 
ted, at 0,000,000 gallons produced from 

| 40,000,000 


* The produce of the duties on beer and ale for the 

ive years ending Midſummer. 1783, is ſtated in Ap- 

| pendix, No. 17. to the report alrcady referred to, at 
bl. - abore L. 8, 800, ooo. | 


(45 ) 
40,000;000 gallons of waſh ;" a duty, 
therefore, of 3 d. per gallon on waſh will 
N L. os 000 "uy annum. 


This rate would leſſon the temptation 
to commit frauds, and might poſſibly en- 
courage the diſtillers to make their waſh of 
a quality ſomewhat inferior to what they 
do at preſent, from which, as Sir John 
Dalrymple obſerves, the — of the * 
rits will be improved. | 


When the many evils ariſing from ſmug- 
gling are duly conſidered, it-will be found 
highly political to remove, as far as the in- 
tereſts of revenue will admit, every temp- 
tation to the illicit practices“. 


For 


The limits of this work prevent our entering more 
particularly into the prejudicial effects of ſmuggling, 
and the means of preventing it. On a future occaſion, 
however, we may lay before the public ſome obſerva- 


tions on that important ſubject. 


(46) 


For the more eſſectually removing the 
temptation to fraudulent practices, there- 
fore, after repealing all the laws relating 


to the corn diſtillery, we would humbly 
propoſe, that the diſtillery duties ſhould be 


charged, levied, and collected, at the ſame 


rates, and in the ſame manner, as the du- 
ties on beer and ale; for, in ſo far as the 
preparation and fermentation of worts are 
concerned, the diſtillery and the . 
are the ſame trade. 


That no 1 ſhould be taken of the 


ſubſequent proceſſes of diſtilling the waſh, 
or rectifying the ſpirits, but that the trader 


ſhould be left at liberty to uſe any ſize of 
utenſils above 40 or 50 gallons capacity. 


By this means the revenue officer will 
have only one ſingle object to attend to, 
and the one that beſt deſerves his regard; 
by this means the diſtiller will be freed 
from the numberleſs reſtraints to which he 


is at preſent ſubjected. 
Theſe 


GH) 
Thels are not the only advantages that 


would reſult from the propoſed mode of 
_ taxing the conſumption of home —_— 


ſpirits. 


The brewery and diſtillery are ſo far 
the very ſame trade; they may, without 
the ſmalleſt impropriety, be carried on by 
the fame perſon.” ee Ss _ hy 

It 15 been already remarked, that the 
diſtillery is better calculated for a chinly | 
inhabited country, than the brewery. 


N h1 57" 

In ſituations, where tid tent of the. 
market is not ſufficient to ſupport a public 
brewery? a perſon, who at the ſame time 
makes ale and ſpirits, may find ſufficient 
encouragement ; he might ſupply his near- 
er neighbours with ale and ſpirits, and his 
more diſtant cuſtomers with ſpirits only. 5 


By this means, the private brewery, 


which, in Scotland, and we believe i in moſt 
paris 
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( 48) 


parts of England, is carried on from tie- 


ceſſity more than from choice, or from 


oeconomical motives, would be diſcou- 
raged, without any improper interference 
of the legiſlature: The public brewery 
would be extended, and the revenue con- 


ſiderably increaſed. 3 


With a view to tax « ſomewhat (EDS 
the conſumption of ſpirits than that of ale, 
it might be adviſable to lay an impoſt of 
two ſhillings per gallon upon all ſtills uſed 
for making, rectifying, or compounding 
Britiſh ſpirits. This moderate tax would 
not be oppreſſive; nor would much pains 
be taken to evade it; and, as it would be 
ſufficiently high to prevent tradgrs from 
occupying ſtills of a capacity much above 
what the extent of their buſineſs rendered 


neceſſary, its amount would point out the 


extent of the diſtillery at any particular 


period, 


If, as we have ſuppoſed, 222,222 gal- 
lons content of ſtills ſufficient for ſupply- 
8 ing 


G 
ing the home conſumption of the country, 
this tax would yield a revenue of about 
L. 22,000 per annum ; it might be Payable 
in equal portions, every month or fix 


weeks, along with the duty on the wort, 


to Jug the bil effects of advancing it. | 
9 65 05 


Px 


"Je is an opinion that prevails univerſally 
in Scotland, that ſpirits made from malted, 
are much better than from raw or-unmalt= 
ed grain. The preſent high duties on this 
article have introduced the uſe of a great 
proportion of unmalted grain in the diſtil- 
lery ; a practice which has, at the fame 
time, debaſed the quality of corn ſpirits, 
and materially affected the amount of the 
malt duty. e 


This proportion of unmalted grain, is 
ſaid to be two thirds, ſo that about 1, 333333 
buſhels only, of the grain conſumed in the 


diſtillery, are charged with the malt duty, 
8 | which, 


( N 


which, at the Engliſh rate, will amount to 
Loo 


In order to encourage the aſe pn malted 
grain in the diſtillery, it might be proper 
to give ſome allowance or drawback, (as is 
given to the brewers,) out of the malt duty, 
either in proportion to the quantity of wort 
charged by the revenue officer, or in pro- 
portion to the quantity of malt cual 
conſumed. 


This allowance ſhould be given to thoſe. 
diſtillers only, who uſe. — but malt- 
ed grain, 


The allowance made to the brewers is 
ſuppoſed nearly equal to the malt addition- 
al 1780, 


If, in conſequence of a ſimilar allowance 
to diſtillers, they were induced to make uſe 
of 


In a pamphlet entitled, The caſe of the Scottiſh | 
diſtillers, this proportion is mentioned, 


nn 


y of malted grain only, the amount of duty 
on the malt would be increaſed, perhaps 
not leſs than L. 70,000 per annum 
For the prevention of abuſes, we would 
recommend, that the penalties to which 
their commiſſion ſubjects the diſtiller ſhould 
be proportioned to the capacity of the u- 
tenſils, both becauſe the injury the reve- 
nue receives from the frauds committed 
by different traders, is nearly in that pro- 
portion, and becauſe it would. tend to ren- 
der colluſion more difficult to the higher 
claſs of traders, to whom its benefits are 
the greateſt, and who are beſt able to cor- 
rupt the oſicer. 2 od 


. | It 
* Y - 
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8 .. in conſequence of the high duties _— 1,33 * 3 3 
buſhels of malt are conſumed | in the diſtillery, which 
produce L. 87,500 of malt duty; and, if, in conſe- 
quence of an allowance or drawback, equivalent to the 
additional. duty 1780, . 4,000,000. buſhels ſhould be 

conſumed, the duty, after deduCting þx pence per buſhel 


of allowance, wil amount to L. 162, 500 per annum. 
. 1 ö 


4 


E 

It may be laid down as a'prineiple, that 
ſmuggling is a cauſe of till greater ſmug- 
gling ; for, when a certain number of tra- 
ders, by the ſucceſsful commiſſion of abu- 
ſes, are enabled to underſell thoſe engaged 
in the ſame buſineſs, they force them ei- 
ther out of the trade altogether, or to be- 
come equally fraudulent, in order to ſup- 
port a competition with them in the mar- 
ket. ö | 


The monopoly which the traders in Lon- 
don have obtained in the diſtillery buſineſs, 


ſeems to be the conſequence of their being 


better able to commit abuſes, than ** 

brethren in the country. | 
In Scotland, the extent of the private 
and Ferrintoſh diſtilleries, at the ſame time 
that it rendered frauds in the public diſtil- 
lery neceſſary to ſupport its exiſtence, made 
It neceſſary alſo for the Scottiſh diſtillers 
to ſeek out a more extenſive market for 
their ſpirits, than their own country afford- 
"IC 


e 
; which, ſince 1 780, they have found in 


— irre 


| * The private diflillery may ftill be able 
to afford ſpirits ſomewhat cheaper than the 
public, though the mode of taxation above 


ſuggeſted ſhould be adopted · In order to 


prevent its coming into competition with 
the public diſtillery, it would be highly 
proper to ſubject the proprietors of houſes, 
in which illegal ſtills or utenſils for diſtil- 
lation, are found, to the payment of a fine 
not leſs. than twenty ſhillings ſterling, in 
caſes where the occupiers of ſuch ſtills, or 

utenſils, cannot be diſcovered, or axe un- 
able to pay the ſum; as an encouragement 
for the officer to diſcharge his duty, 
It would be adviſeable too, to make ſi- 
milar alterations in the rates of impoſt on 
ſpirits from Melaſſes; for, we apprehend, 
the frauds in this branch are greater than 
thoſe committed in the corn diſtillery, '- ** 


During 


( 54.) 


During the time that the corn diſtillery 

was prohibited, the quantity of melaſſes 

ſpirits charged in England amounted to 

1,500,000 gallons per annum. There is 

no reaſon to imagine, that there is a ſmal- 
ler quantity of melaſſes imporfed, or pro- 

duced, in the refining of ſugar ſince the 
year 1760, than before that time; and yet 
the quantity of melaſſes ſpirits charged with 
duty, in the years ending 5th July 1781, 
1-82, and 1783, does not, on-an average, 
amount to more than 16, ooo gallons per 
annum. 


Although it would be proper to give 
ſome preference to the corn diſtillery, by 
charging melaſſes with a higher duty; yet, 
as taxes cannot operate as political engines, 
unleſs they are productive, the ſureſt way 
of rendering the tax on the melaſſes diſtil- 
lery efficient, is to reduce the duty ſo low, 
„ as to give the ſmalleſt poſſible temptation 
bo to frauds, | 


[ | The 


— 1 


e 

+ The melaſſes diſtillery may, however; be 
| taxed higher. than the corn diſtillery; by 
laying a duty upon melaſſes, to be charged 
at the ſugar-houſe, or on import ation 


It is by dixiding the payments of the du- 
ty among different perſons, and conſe- 
quently dividing the temptation to.' abuſes, 
that the conſumption of any commodity 
can be taxed at a high ratte. 
In oppoſition to this idea, it has often 
been propoſed to lay an additional duty on 
malt, that would raiſe a ſum equal to the 
produce of the duties on beer and ale, and 
to free the brewers from the payment of | 
any tax. But, when we conſider the great 
- temptation. ſuch an increaſe; of duty would 
give to fraudulent practices in the malting 
buſineſs, there is reaſon to imagine, that 

no reſtraints, no regulations, would enable 
the revenue officer to obtain a juſt actount 
of the quantity upon which the duty was 

to be charged. 1 — 

Moderate 


(5) 


Moderate taxes may be collected; but 


high rates of impoſt, we apprehend, muſt be 
purchaſed at an expence that renders their 
produce of little benefit to the revenue. 


With regard to the cyder, and wine di- 


ſtilleries, it is perhaps ſufficient, that the 


materials are charged with a very heavy 
duty, when made or imported; and the 


tax we have above propoſed to lay on 
the capacity of the utenſils, may be ſuffi- 


cient, till ſuch time as its produce ſhews, 
that the extent of theſe diſtilleries will ren- 
der a tax upon their produce worth collec- 
ting : And, as to the exportation of home 


made ſpirits, we fee no reaſon why the 


bounty might not, as in every other caſe, 
be allowed to the exporter, on a certificate 
of the ſpirits being found of the ſtrength 
required by law, and of their having been 
charged with the duties, without having a- 
ny regard to the manner or ſize of utenſils, 
in which they had been diſtilled, 

Theſe 


© z 


ths: 
Theſe are the outlines of the plan, from 
which we apprehend the advantages we. 
have mentioned would reſult, if it was a- 
dopted by way of experiment for three or 
four years. Its object will, we preſume, 
meet with the approbation of the preſent 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whoſe good 
ſenſe and extended views, have already in- 
duced him to make ſuch reductions in the 
rates of duty, on a variety . of exciſeable 
commodities, as do honour to his admini- 
ſtration. It may meet the wiſhes of the 
landed intereſt, and the farmer; but we | 
doubt not, that it will be reprobated by 
the few wealthy diftillers, to whom the 
preſent high duties, reſtraints, and regu- 
lations, have procured- a monopoly; and 
who regard, perhaps, neither the intereſts 
of the revenue, of agriculture, nor the ge- 
neral proſperity of the nation. | 
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AN ACCOUNT of the Quantities of Spirits charged with Duty in the 
Corn Diſtillery of England and Scotland, with the Amount of Duty on 
Low-wines and Spirits, and Rate of Impoſt as it would have fallen on 
the Waſh, if charged as at preſent, from Mid-ſummer 1749 to Mid- 


ſummer 1783. | 3 
Years | Fiars of beſt Bar- | Rate of duty as it would have fallen | Gallous of Spjts charged iwmount of I 
ending ley per boll at on the waſh f with duty. duty on low 
at Mid- Edin. for crop | — wines and 
ſummer. | conſumed. In England, la Scotland. In England. Scotland. ſpirits. 
„ E.. „ . x ; Pg 
1750 o 10 6 o O 1350 © '14y | 6,366,252 60, 883 322,499 
1751 o 10 7 o 00 o Jo o © | 6,976,357] 7533 343,765 
| 16 | 147,034 303 22,945 
1752 0: 13 0 o © 23519 0 © - 4,066,759 316,309 
1753 o 13 of 0 0 © [% o © | 4,599,618 [8,221 373,361 
1754 o 14 of % © © | 4,740,645 80 | 382,318 
1755 oO 10 5 0 o © 2 0 © 4,418,855 8,714 3557874 
nn oO © © 0.0 Oo {| 4,436,084 5111 357,614 
1757 o 16 8 0 © © 0 o © 3,140,093 35300 | 252,714 
1758 014 $4-/::.01:6 0 © © o 363 9919 1,173 
11759 o 10 6] o © o o © o $3400 158 
1760 O 10 5 o o 64 |0 o 48 770, 208 4546 136,624 
$ 1761 & 1 8 o o o lo o o |.2,714,119 3,035 481,022 
1762 } © 10 6 0 0 7 0 O 5 kh : 403, 180 
, 
1763 o 14 3 o 0 © Jo o o 1,997,744 9,759 393,069 
1764 6 23-8 | © 0 © 0 © © 1,970, 827 2,537 389,646 
1765 o 13 9 0 Oo © 0 © o 1,982,865 5307 390,357 
1766 o 16 6] o o o 0 0:0 2,245,130 12259 441,505 
o 18 of o o © OO EY 
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1756 
1757 


1758 


11759 


1760 
1761 


1762 ] 


1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 


1781 
1782 
1783 
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4,418,855 
4,436, 84 
3,140,093 

38363 | 


| 770,208 


1,251,719 

921,150 
1,997,744 | 
1,970,827 | 
1,982,865 } 
2,245,130 
1,759,420 
1,905, 561 
2,263,107 
2,340, 376 
2,276,003 
2,302,233 
1,993,297 


2,253,507 
2,201,011 
2,325,435 
2,792,791 


2,43 7,190 
185,712 


2,431,949 


"332,318 


3555874 
357,614 


252,714 


1,173 
158 
136, 624 
481,022 


403,180 


393,069 
389,646 
390,357 
441,505 
347,053 
3777058 
447,794 
461,520 
446,770 
466,655 
3944428 
352,376 
443,662 
434,892 
460,217 


552,585 
518,862 


$47,351 
552,498 
$07,038 
323,631 


Note. One and one-half barrels of ſtrong ale is equal to a hogſhead 
ſure. The duty on a hogſhead of ſtrong beer or ale is 12 1h. equi 


N. B. The duties of L. 5 per cent. 1779, 0s. 17813 and e 
e eee eee 


6z gallons, wine mea- 


not included in the 
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(59) 

FROM the moſt ſuperficial glanes of the 

preceeding-account; the reader will perceive 
the progreſs of frauds in the diſtillery, he 
will be at no loſs in-diſcovering the cauſe, 
when he. remarks the effect of the different 
additional duties on low- wines and ſpirits, 
as repreſented by the rate of impoſt on 
waſh; he will be the more inclined'to at- 
tribute the fall in the quantity of ſpirits 
charged with duty to the increaſe of ſmug- 
gling conſequent on the inereaſe of the 
rate of impoſt, when he obſerves that the 
additional duty impoſed in 1751-2, 9 
extended to ſpirits made i in England only, 
affected only the Englith 3 amounts; he will 
not be inclined to beſtow much praiſe on 
the regulations made 4 in 1972 and 1774, 
relating to locking and ſealing the heads of 


ſtills,” and their legal ſize; when he can | 
ſee no alteration in the amounts after that 


period, that may not be accounted” for, 


from the effects of good or bad . er 
pointed out by the rate of the fiars. 


oy 


( & ) 


t may be conſidered -as an intentional 
omiffion, that no notice is taken of the 
quantity of ſpirits ſent from Scotland to 
England, which the London diſtillers af- 
ſerted was * than that —_ an N 
duty in Scotland. % 296% unte 


Aﬀſertions | are eaſily made, and too fre- 
quently credited; and it muſt be owned,, 
that neither the Engliſh nor Scottiſh diſtil- 
lers have been ſparing of them for ſome. 
years paſt, | 


The diſtillers of London ſupported their 
truly modeſt and public ſpirited demand of 
a monopoly of the diſtillery buſineſs, by 
aſſerting that they paid hs of the produce 
of the diſtillery duties in 1783; and con- 
ſequently inferred, that they alone deſer- 
ved the protection and encouragement of 
the legiſlature. Yet, in one of the accounts 
from which the above is copied, it appears 
that from 1749 to 1782, the produce of 
the country was greater than thar of the 


London diſtillery. 
bg Upon 


64 
Upon the ſame grounds, we mighteſfitm, [ 
that little more than half the malt madt in 
England in the year entling midſummer £08 
1783, had been charged. wih duty; and! 
that the Engliſh commiſſioners: of: extiſs 
had failed in diſcharging the duties fe the, 
very important office they ootupiedi he- 
cauſe, in that year, the quantity of mu 
charged with duty amounted to about 
17,000,000 buſhels; whereas the annual 
average of the three preceding years was 
29,000,000 buſhels and n 


* 
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dern 


«© + et: ves! 


for the fall of the malt amount, ooo rt 
the circumſtances mentioned in objection 
ath are conſidered. This will Iixewiſe ac- 
couht for the almoſt total ſuppreſſion of the 0 
country diſtillery of England in 17833 f 
to it we add the co-operation of certain 
advantages enjoyed by the London diſtillers. 
As to the aſſertion of 5 — uf * 


ers, reſpecting the ſpirits ſent from Scot- 
Rok land 


6 62) 


land to England, the following account 


muſt convince us, that they have been 


tempted to make it, from the motives that 


have influenced their conduct with reſpect 
to this country for theſe three years paſt, 
a a ſupreme degree of ſelfiſhneſs, and a mean 


jealouſy „ ry of the Scottiſh di- 
2 Gimeup © 
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Amount of the public diſtillery - --- _' 


of Scotland, from 5th July 

1773, to ih July 1778. 236,448 
Ditto of the Ferrintoſh uy 383, 3 55 
Tot i e 619 803 
Deduct ſent to England in 4. 

period me ez; 
Remaining for che home e con- 

ſumption 611,768 
Annual average OT 122,353 


Amount 
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uon er 
Amount of the public diſtillery mn; 
of Scotland, from 5th July 1 
1778, to 5th July 1783 1,047, 268 
Ditto of Ferrintoſh diſtillery in n 


ſame period 1 $03;576 
Total | 1,550,844 
Deduct ſent to England in ſame 

Ro - 7; 499,993 
Remaining for home conſumbp :- 

en 1,051,751. 


Annual average conſumption 210,350 
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